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A valuable glossary of seven pages has been added, and this is a valuable 
and necessary supplement to the larger work as well. The book has been 
more carefully proofed and the bibliographic references made more com- 
plete than in ' Adolescence.' Good judgment has characterized the selec- 
tion and condensation; and normal schools and teachers' classes, outside 
of the preferred geographic zone, are certain to find it a useful book, if 
they can get hold of it. 

That President Hall has a large European following is apparent to 
readers of foreign educational reviews. Many of his American essays 
have been translated and published in a half dozen Continental languages. 
A couple of years ago Professor Joseph Stimft brought out in German a 
comprehensive volume of President Hall's essays, with the title ' Kinder- 
psychologie und Padagogik ' ; and now Professor Frant^sek Cada, of the 
University of Prague, introduces him to Bohemians in a neat little vol- 
ume in the Czech. This volume includes translations of the following 
papers: 'Notes on the Study of Infants,' 'Contents of Children's Minds 
on Entering School,' ' Some Aspects of the Early Sense of Self,' ' Chil- 
dren's Lies' and 'An Ideal School Based on Child Study.' Professor 
Cada, who is the editor of Pedagogiclee Rozhledy, a high-grade Czech 
review, has added to the translation of the five essays an altogether dis- 
criminating introduction on the child-study movement in the United 
States. 

Will S. Monroe. 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

Tendencies in Child and Educational Psychology. M. V. O'Shea. Psy- 
chological Bulletin, November 15, 1906. Pp. 357-363. 
According to Professor O'Shea, we are the only nation which is alive 
as a nation to the vital questions raised by child study and educational 
psychology. Although there are notable exceptions, the foreign countries 
are devoting themselves mainly to ' working out traditional educational 
doctrines in the most economical and effective way,' while we are en- 
deavoring to treat education as ' a phase of biological and psychological 
science.' For example, instead of considering children as miniature 
adults and therefore in themselves not worthy of separate study, we be- 
lieve them to be very different from adults, physically and mentally, in 
interest, attention and impulse, and therefore offering definite problems 
for study. 

The author points out three changes which have taken place in the 
methods of investigation in this field. In the first place, the syllabus 
method of study, in which ' results ' were quickly reached and often 
rashly published, has given place to the more deliberate, rational method 
of extended research. In the second place, the method of observation 
of an individual child for long periods of time, instead of the study of 
large groups of children for brief periods, is gaining in favor, as evi- 
denced by the books of Chamberlain and Major. In the third place, there 
are fewer teachers among the investigators than formerly, and conse- 
quently the results are more likely to have a scientific value, in that they 
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are not made, ' though always unconsciously, for the purpose of getting 
a respectable argument to support practical attitudes.' 

The reviewer does not quite agree with Professor O'Shea that the 
method of the observation of individual children is more productive of 
significant results than the studies of children en masse. If one could 
study enough children as carefully and in as much detail as Major has 
done for one child, the results would be far better than any gained by 
studying different groups. But this is impossible; and as the develop- 
ment of an individual child is so largely influenced by heredity and 
training, a knowledge of his development would not advance very much 
our knowledge of children in general. Kirkpatrick's excellent book, 
'Fundamentals of Child Study,' and Eowe's 'Physical Nature of the 
Child,' are written from this point of view. 

In the field of educational psychology, Professor O'Shea believes that 
the tendency at present is to leave the physiological, philosophical and 
logical modes of attack and to treat the problems of education much as 
we do those in child study, namely, from the standpoint of dynamic 
psychology and actual schoolroom practise: to leave the classifications 
and definitions of formal psychology and to encourage the students ' to 
go straight to the schoolroom and study in the psychological spirit the 
reactions of pupils upon various studies and methods ' ; to leave the 
study of the nervous system as the basis of mental activity to physiolog- 
ical psychology and to emphasize instead schoolroom hygiene. These 
changes are demonstrated by the books which are now popular, such as 
Bagley's ' The Educative Process ' and Thorndike's ' Principles of Teach- 
ing.' The author feels that we are not ready as yet to apply the methods 
of exact science to educational problems, as was suggested in Thorndike's 
' Educational Psychology.' He thinks that such accurate, quantitative 
measurements are of little practical help to the teacher and that such a 
method must be purely supplementary. Professor O'Shea notes the point 
that Thorndike in his 'Principles of Teaching' deserts this method en- 
tirely and relies upon the method of observation, but it should be remem- 
bered that this is an elementary text-book, while the 'Educational Psy- 
chology ' is written for advanced students. 

The author says that the chief question to be answered by educational 
psychology is, " How will the individual most economically and effectively 
make the adjustments which he is expected to make in his arithmetic, his 
geography, his grammar and all the rest?" The reviewer feels that all 
through his article Professor O'Shea has emphasized the key-note in the 
situation with regard to these two subjects, namely, developing human 
nature. 

Naomi Norsworthy. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univebsity. 

On Floating Ideas and the Imaginary. F. H. Bradley. Mind, October, 

1906. Pp. 445-472. 

This article is divided into three sections, dealing (I.) with the exist- 
ence of floating ideas, (II.) with the difference between the 'real' and 



